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tion of political affairs. As we approach the open end of the hoi n of plenty, (he radical
increase in size reflects the whole complex of modern revolutions embiaeed by such
unlovely but pregnant process terms as urbanization, mdushiah/ation, nationalization,
internationalization, intellectual spcciali/ation, scientificatiou, techmealization, secu-
larization, mass communication, and, inevitably, "educationali/ation."
The cornucopia of civili/ation symboli/es that human societies in fact have
vastly increased their culture content and knowledge, produced more of the goods of
life, and supported larger populations in the later stages than was possible in the earlier
stages. This is not to say that the large-scale, modern end of the horn of plenty is
necessarily better than the small-scale, dadilional end. But the diffeience in scale is
there, it is vastly important, and education has had much to do with it. Whether the
open end of the cornucopia, now representing the potential plenty of modern
civilization, will eventually enlarge to embrace a worldwide civilization will rest, in
part at least, in the hands of the world's educators.
Figure 1.4 combines the typological portrayal of the cornucopia with the
chronological dimensions of Figure 1.2, thus to give a time perspective on education in
the human career. It illustrates the approximate dates of the major transformations
when they first appeared in some parts of the world, while at the same time it stresses
the continuing coexistence of folk society, traditional civili/ation, and modern civili/a-
tion.
The Delicate Matter of Terminology
What to call the people who lived in the long periods of time before the appearance of
the first civilizations of the world is not an easy or simple matter. The terms used in
scholarly as well as in popular discourse with respect to group characteristics always
require care and precision, especially so at the present time when national, ethnic, and
racial feelings are so volatile. Resentments are particularly deep over the names people
have been called which seem to carry derogatory connotations because of generations
of servitude, colonial subjection, or social, political, or economic inferiority. These
have left their marks on peoples who are now in a position to express openly their
pent-up resentments and elicit from their former masters the expressions of respect
which they feel are long overdue.
Yet, the facts of variation in cultural and social development among different
peoples, as determined by the soundest and most careful scholarship, cannot properly
be covered up or denied solely in the effort to avoid hurt feelings. Somehow, the
realities of social, cultural, and technological differences both in the past and present
must be faced, if rationality and human welfare are to be served.
One set of particularly offensive terms in wide use in Europe and America in the
nineteenth and twentieth centuries was derived from early ethnologists who applied
their evolutionary assumptions to successive stages of man's development and came up
with the terms savage, barbarian, and civilized. The first two quickly became highly
colored terms of reproach or disdain, and the latter, of course, became the one to
describe the highest and best levels of human accomplishment. It was all too easy to
imply that some contemporary societies were still in a savage or a barbarian stage. Also